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OPTICAL EVUIPRIENT TO EXPAND 
MAIL PAGCESSING CAPABILITIES 


crc unt 


ecause someone dreamed of 
Bis: a way for the blind to 

see, the Postal Service is today 
on the brink of a revolution in mail 
processing. 

For centuries, scientists have 
worked to unravel the secrets of the 
human eye. Their goal has been the 
manufacture of a mechanical device 
that duplicates the eye’s functions. 
And as is so often the case with 
pure scientific research, the pursuit 
has paid off in inventions incidental 
to the original goal. 

The inventor who took out a 
patent in 1809 on the first optical 
scanning device might have hoped 
it would evolve into the machine 
called “Ray” (for its inventor, Ray 
Kurzweil) that today reads the 
printed page and then voices aloud 
the words to blind readers. But that 
inventor never even dreamed of the 
uses 20th century industry would 
find for optical scanners. 

Optical scanners are now com- 
monplace in supermarkets, where 
they relieve checkers of the need 
to read prices and punch them into 
a cash register. In banks, insurance 
and credit card companies, optical 


scanners capture data on checks 
and invoices. They are used in of- 
fices with modern word processing 
systems, by companies that score 
educational and psychological tests 


students and job seekers take, and 
by Federal Express to track pack- 
ages. And soon a new generation 
of optical scanners will be used 

to sort letter mail in post offices 
across the nation. 

The Postal Service will install 
two kinds of optical scanning de- 
vices: optical character readers 
(OCRs) and bar code readers 
(BCRs). The OCRs are more so- 
phisticated and therefore more 
expensive, so they will be used 
mostly to perform the primary sort 
of the mail and to prepare the mail 
for subsequent sorting. 

To understand how an OCR 
works, think of an electronic bill- 
board—you see them on large 
buildings, where they display the 
time and temperature, and in stadi- 
ums, where they give the score and 
short messages. The numbers and 
letters you see are formed by light- 
ing certain bulbs on a grid and 
keeping others dark. Your eye 


blends the dots of light into a rec- 
ognizable pattern. 

The OCRs the Postal Service will 
use work on the same principle, 
except that they convert the char- 
acters into light and dark spots on 
an electronic grid. But that is not all 
the machine does. 

The OCR is programmed to 
translate the numbers in the ZIP 
Code into a corresponding bar code. 
The bar code, which is sprayed on 
the bottom of the envelope, looks a 
lot like the universal product codes 
you see on items sold in supermar- 
kets, except it’s flatter and longer. 
It contains the same information as 
the ZIP Code, but that information 
is now in a form a BCR can read 
and analyze. 

BCRs are crucial to the automa- 
tion of postal operations. With 
these machines and the extra 
information supplied by ZIP + 4, 
automatic sorting to carrier routes, 
business firms, and post office 
boxes—the key to further increases 
in postal productivity—becomes 
feasible. 

The first of the new optical 

continued on page 4 
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he familiar click of cash register 

keys has given way to the elec- 
tronic beep of bar code readers at all 
127 Giant supermarkets. And the 
sound is music to the ears of custom- 
ers, clerks, and store managers alike. 


Giant Food Inc., the biggest super- 
market chain in the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington-Richmond area and ranked 
number 16 nationally by Fortune mag- 
azine, first made headlines six years 
ago by pioneering in automated check- 
out. Today, the chain is making head- 
lines by cutting prices and passing 
along to shoppers the savings realized 
through automation. “Consumers tell 
us they love it,” says Barry Scher, di- 
rector of public affairs for Giant. 


And so do employees, according to 
Jim Lowthers, special assistant to the 
president of Local 400 of the United 
Food and Commercial Workers, the 
largest local union in the country and 
bargaining agent for Giant's clerks. 
“Where we have had automation, 
there have been no layoffs and no loss 
in membership,” says Lowthers. “In 
fact, business usually picks up and the 
store winds up with more scanners 
than there were registers.” 


Business has picked up in general 


for Giant since it initiated its auto- 
mation program in 1975. More than 
25 stores have been added to the 
chain, productivity has increased 15%, 
and the size of the Giant work force 
has increased 45%. 

The bar code readers that are the 
centerpiece of Giant's automation 
program are first cousins to the ones 
the Postal Service will install. At the 
check-out counter, a clerk passes the 
part of the package containing the 
universal product code over an optical 
scanner protected by a glass shield. 
An electronic beep sounds and the 
price—as well as a description of the 
item—are displayed on a screen hand- 
ily located for the shopper. 

Giant's automation program re- 
sembles the Postal Service's in another 
important way: it was purposely done 
in stages. The company tested it in 
just two stores at first. The positive 
response of customers and resulting 
productivity gains quickly made it 
clear automated check-out was the 
way to go, so Giant picked up the 
pace until it was converting two stores 
every Monday. Now that all existing 
stores have been converted, Giant is 
concentrating on building more—all 
with automated check-out. © 
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continued from page 2 

scanning devices will be installed 

in postal facilities in late 1982. The 
plan is to phase them in over a four- 
year period ending in 1986. 

There are several good reasons 
for phasing in automation instead 
of doing it all at once. To begin 
with, this gives the Postal Service 
flexibility to scale automation up 
or down in response to experience. 
ZIP + 4 use may be higher or lower 
than anticipated, for example, and 
flexibility is essential if the Postal 
Service is to match deployment of 
equipment with the use the mail 
base dictates. 

Yet, more importantly, this ap- 
proach lends itself to keeping pace 
with new technology in the rapidly 
developing field of electronics. Con- 
sider how many more options you 
get—and for less money—if you 
buy a calculator today than you 
could get just a few years ago. This 
could prove to be the case with 
optical scanning devices, too. 

The new equipment that will 
be installed in post offices next year 
will bring state-of-the-art tech- 
nology to the Postal Service. But 
that technology, though quite 


sophisticated, is not entirely per- 
fect. For example, the current 
generation of machines is much 
better at reading numbers than it is 
at reading letters. (This is one 
of the main reasons the Postal 
Service expanded the ZIP Code by 
adding numbers instead of creating 
anew “alphanumeric” code with 
both numbers and letters.) 
Moreover, today’s optical scan- 
ning devices are limited in their 
ability to read anything handwrit- 
ten, including addresses. This sets 
a ceiling on the amount of mail 
that can be sorted by machine. Still, 
an estimated 32 billion of the 106 
billion pieces of mail delivered last 
year would be accepted by the new 


£__.the bottom line is 
that optical scanners 
are something the 
Postal Service can 
no longer afford to 
do without.9 


machinery. 

One day scientists may come 
up with something even better. 
They now dream of restoring sight 
to the blind by installing a tiny tele- 
vision camera in a glass eye, hous- 
ing a miniature computer in an eye- 
glass frame, and hooking up the 
whole apparatus to wires embedded 
in the brain’s visual center. 

But we know for sure that right 
now the marriage of optical scan- 
ners and ZIP + 4 is the best tech- 
nology available. With the present 
ZIP Code, the optical scanners 
could pay for themselves in five 
years. But with ZIP + 4, the pro- 
ductivity gains will be so great the 
cost of the machines is likely to be 
fully recovered in three years or 
less. 

The bottom line is that optical 
scanners are something the Postal 
Service can no longer afford to 
do without. In the current economic 
climate, increasing productivity 
is the name of the only game 
that makes practical sense. And 
productivity gains are the key to 
ensuring the survival of the Postal 
Service as we know it today. ® 
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nergy conservation has be- 
e come a way of life at the Bulk 
Mail Center in Seattle, WA. 

In 1976—the first full year of 
operation for the BMC—energy 
costs exceeded $244,000, or an 
average of about $20,337 per 
month. In spite of significant rate 
increases by utilities since then, 
energy costs dropped sharply to 
total $180,366 last year, or $15,031 
a month. 

It is estimated that the saved 
energy costs over four years at the 
BMC have amounted to about 
$728,000. An additional $350,000 
is expected to be saved in 1981. 

These energy achievements have 
not gone unnoticed by the conser- 
vation-conscious utilities. In Febru- 
ary, the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. presented the BMC with 
a second Wise Energy Manage- 
ment Award (WEMA), an unprece- 
dented action for the company. A 
first WEMA had been awarded to 
the BMC in March 1979. Puget 
Power computed the energy reduc- 
tion at 65% since the BMC opened. 

The Washington Natural Gas 
Co. also gave the BMC an energy 
efficiency award in March 1979. It 
was based on reduced gas use of 
almost 96%. 

How does the Seattle BMC do it? 
Credit goes to the plant mainte- 
nance staff and its director Karl 
Smith. And BMC General Manager 
Jim Hays has been supportive of 
the staff’s efforts. 

“I must say first that none of the 
21 BMCs were designed with ener- 
gy conservation foremost in mind,” 
Smith notes. (The designs were 
made before the energy crunch 
erupted in 1973-74.) “There were a 
lot of things we could do to reduce 
our consumption of gas and elec- 
tricity. First, we went after the 
things that were easiest to accom- 
plish and which cost the least. 

“Later, we got more sophisti- 
cated and got computers into the 
act. Whatever money we’ve spent 
on conservation has been returned 
many fold through lower fuel 
bills.” 

Mike O’Brien, maintenance su- 
pervisor, notes the relationship of 
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the weather to the need for heating 
and cooling by carefully logging all 
pertinent data. He learned that the 
natural gas-fired boilers for heating 
didn’t have to go on until the out- 
side temperature dipped below 46 
degrees. 

He also determined that the 
chillers for cooling didn’t have to 
be turned on until later in the day. 

The Seattle BMC has two boilers 
and two chillers. But, with the pre- 
cise knowledge O’Brien developed 
regarding when to use them and, 
more importantly, when not to use 
them, the facility can get by with 
only one of each. 

Twenty-six air handlers (boxed- 
fans) were built into the 360,000- 
square foot bulk mail facility. By 
changing some of the duct work, 
redirecting the air flow in some 
areas, and adding weather strip- 
ping, the plant never uses more 
than six air handlers at one time. 

Lighting was the area in which 
the greatest electric energy savings 
were realized. More efficient lamps 
were used on the workroom floor 
and outside the building. Fewer 
units were used and adequate light- 
ing levels were maintained, Smith 
says. 

Where fluorescent lamps were 
retained, the BMC staff tested 35- 
watt units instead of the conven- 
tional 40-watt ones. The USPS has 
since accepted the lower watt lamps 
as a standard. 

Energy savings were also real- 
ized by shutting down unused 
conveyors. 

Smith points out that electric 
energy rates in the Pacific North- 
west—because of the abundance of 
hydroelectric generating plants— 
are among the lowest in the coun- 
try. He says that the savings of 
electricity at the Seattle BMC 
would be magnified several times in 
most other major cities because of 
higher rates. 

Is the Seattle BMC plant mainte- 
nance staff content with its energy 
savings accomplishments? Not at 
all. The staff feels it can reduce 
consumption another 10% this 
year. & 

—Ernie Swanson 

















hen our competitors say 
they will have a customer’s 
package in another city by 
tomorrow, few question the state- 
ment. When the USPS says it will 
deliver on time, there are plenty of 
skeptics. 

But, Express Mail Service does 
deliver on its promises. “As a re- 
sult,” says Gordon Morison, As- 
sistant Postmaster General for 
Customer Services, “we're winning 
converts.” 

In 1975, the Postal Service 
chalked up about $10 million in 
Express Mail business. Seven years 
later, we’re projecting 38 times 
more revenue as volume has grown 
significantly and steadily. 

Right now, the Postal Service 
has about a 10% share of the ex- 
pedited mail market, offering four 
subclasses within Express Mail— 
Next Day Service for overnight, 
inter-city delivery; Custom De- 
signed, tailored to a customer's re- 
quirements; Same Day Airport 
which utilizes the next flight out 
concept; and International. 

“Express Mail Next Day Service 


is our flagship service. It’s growing 
faster than the market,” says 
Morison. “But I think there’s an 
important factor here. We have 
been in competition for some time 
with United Parcel Service in carry- 
ing parcels; now we're in the expe- 
dited market with another aggres- 
sive company, Federal Express. We 
have about the same amount of 
volume, but their revenue is greater 
than ours. That's because their 
price is higher and they carry dif- 
ferent types of material than we 
do—more merchandise, less light- 
weight letters. Now, however, 
they’re moving into letters and at 

a price that’s competitive with 
ours.” 

To learn what customers seek in 
an expedited mail service, the 
Postal Service took a scientific 
sampling. The five attributes, in 
order, which customers rate most 
important are: speed, on-time de- 
livery, geographic coverage, insur- 
ance and package pick up. 

“This means,” says Morison, 
“we must maintain our overnight 
service performance and perform 


consistently. We have to offer Ex- 
press Mail to and from as many 
places as possible. We must gain 
customers’ confidence by telling 
them—and demonstrating to them 
—the service is so dependable that 
we insure it against loss, damage 
and being late. 


“Customers are also interested 
in convenience, primarily in pack- 
age pick up, and we have to ad- 
dress ourselves to satisfying this 
need further. At present we do not 
do this as well as we must—nor as 
well as we can. That’s why we’ve 
done such things as deploy special 
Express Mail collection boxes and 
institute carrier collection.” 


On balance, however, Morison 
rates Express Mail Service a ring- 
ing success. “The success results 
right from the moment our cus- 
tomer service representatives and 
clerks sell this service and con- 
tinues on down the line to mail 
handlers, and truck drivers and 
carriers who know when they see 
an Express Mail pouch or piece that 
it must be expedited.” @ 








A satisfied 


A valuable service” is what Com- 

munications Manager Jack Ge- 
zelle of the Jack Eckerd Corp., a Clear- 
water, FL, based drugstore chain, calls 
Express Mail. Customer Service Rep- 
resentative Bill Rugg services the 
company out of the St. Petersburg 
Post Office. 

Prior to using Express Mail, the 
Eckerd people had been using various 
air freight and small package services 
to ship intra-company correspond- 
ence, prescription items, and film to 
1,100 drugstores located in 15 states. 

In February 1980, Rugg showed 
Gezelle how Eckerd could cut costs 
and still receive on-time service with 
Custom Designed Express Mail. 

Once the service had been ex- 
plained, it was up to Rugg to evaluate 
the needs of the company and coordi- 
nate the best transportation available. 





customer 


“In addition to cutting our over- 
night delivery costs, Express Mail has 
also helped us cut back on the use of 
our company-owned trucks,” Gezelle 
says. “This represents a savings of 
$500 2 day for each trailer truck 
going to Orlando, FL, and back.” 
Gezelle estimates a savings of approx- 
imately $12,000 a month using 
Express Mail. 

Rugg believes that the success of 
the Express Mail program is the 
result of the conscientious effort of 
involved postal employees. He credits 
the Transportation Management 
Office in Jacksonville, FL, with the 
routing for the 55 originating and 45 
destinating leg Eckerd agreement. (A 
leg is a segment of a Custom Designed 
Service agreement.) “They go out of 
their way to advise me of the best 
transportation for my customer,” 
























































Rugg adds. 

“Customer satisfaction is the great- 
est asset of Express Mail Service,” 
Rugg says. “A satisfied customer— 
one who believes in Express Mail— 
can be our best salesman.” @ 

—Joan A. Valdivia 
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hen it comes to going after 
and getting business, the 
Postal Service gets the job 


done. At least that’s the feeling in 
Traverse City, MI. 


“We worked at it,” says Post- 
master Ray DeVries after success- 
fully getting a major local mailer to 
switch from an alternative delivery 
service to the post office. 


“We let the mailer know we 
were competitive and we wanted 
his business, and our staff here in 
the post office let him know they 
want his business, too, and they 
made him feel welcome. We sold 
him on our service, cost-effective- 
ness, and the idea that he could ‘hit’ 
mailboxes in the three-county area 
on time each week.” 


DeVries and his manager of 
Customer Services, Vern Racine, 
worked for more than a year in 
getting local newspaper publisher 
Frank Noverr to switch his weekly 
publication, Preview Community 
Weekly, to the post office. 


“And when we found we were 
going to get the business,” DeVries 
says, “we had a meeting with pos- 
tal union officials even before the 
first copies came in. We told them 
what was coming and what it 
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meant to the Postal Service, and we 
added we needed their cooperation. 
We sold our employees on it by 
letting them know the business 
meant revenue and jobs.” 

Customer Noverr says, “I think 
the big thing is the change in atti- 
tude of the Postal Service. I used to 
go down to the post office when we 
were smaller and they were han- 
dling part of our delivery. I’d 
write them a check and we’d never 
get so much as a thank you. The 
attitude was that the post office 
was doing me a big favor. 

“Now, there’s a whole difference 
in attitude. We really get service. 
A Postal Service employee ap- 
proached me last week and said it 
was good to have my business 
back. I think there’s a sense of 
pride now. That’s healthy, and 
maybe it’s a sign of the times to 
come.” 

Postmaster DeVries agrees with 
the publisher. In setting up the 
weekly’s mailing of 28,146 copies, 
DeVries and Customer Services 
Manager Racine contacted 18 
smaller office postmasters in the 
circulation area. “We needed their 
cooperation,” says DeVries, “to 
get the paper to subscribers every 
Monday.” 


Traverse City is a mail process- 
ing center, and Noverr gets his 
copies to that office no later than 
Saturday afternoon. The papers 
are then trucked, via star routes, to 
the outlying offices. 

Noverr credits presorting for the 
timely delivery of his papers as 
well. The copies are trucked to the 
post office where they are contain- 
erized according to carrier routes. 
“In the old days, when we put the 
papers into mail bags, the work 
was a lot slower,” he says. “Now, 
with the papers being presorted 
and the postal people willing to 
help us in the preparations, 
things go much more smoothly.” 

Noverr says that complaints 
from customers are almost nil; they 
had been running as high as 400 a 
week when he used an alternative 
delivery service. And he says that 
postal on-time delivery has helped 
him increase his publication’s 
advertising sales volume. 

At one time a doubting Thomas, 
Noverr is now an unabashed Postal 
Service booster. ““He’s trying to 
convince other mailers to use us 
over alternative delivery firms,” 
adds a jubilant DeVries. ® 
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Cass better all the time.” 
That's the U.S. Postal Service, 
says one of our customers who 
keeps tabs on our delivery of the 
mail. 

Richard J. Poje, president of 
Phoenix-Hecht Inc., a Chicago- 
based cash management consulting 
firm, says, “It’s easy to criticize 
the Postal Service because it’s such 
a behemoth. But that’s a mistake.” 

Poje points out that the United 
States moves more mail over a 
vastly greater geographic area more 
efficiently and at a lower cost than 
all but one major national postal 
system, Canada, which is heavily 
subsidized by the government. 

Phoenix-Hecht bases its assess- 
ment of the U.S. Postal Service 
on mail checks it has been running 
three times a year since 1970. 
These checks help banks develop 
rapid remittance and collection 
systems for their customers. 

Its tests apply only to First-Class 
envelopes mailed at post offices or 
primary stations and delivered 

to commercial bank lock boxes. 
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One-hundred cities are included 
in the Phoenix-Hecht study, and 
over the past decade mail delivery 
has improved by as much as a full 
day. 

Poje offers a couple of solid ex- 
amples of how mail service has im- 
proved: 

® Mail received in the Southeast 
from the Midwest “shows substan- 
tially improved time.” Overall 
times for mail coming into the Sun- 
belt have been reduced. 

® Mail sent and received along 
the West Coast is being processed 
more quickly. 
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The only discordant note 
sounded is the deterioration in de- 
livery by as much as a day in New 
York City. 

A long-term assessment of the 
mail system, however, leads the 
Phoenix-Hecht president to this 
conclusion: The Postal Service is a 
model for other governmental or- 
ganizations with regard to 
efficiency. 

“ All things considered,” says 
Poje, “the Postal Service is doing 
an excellent job with First-Class 
Mail. Phoenix-Hecht has the figures 
to prove it.” 
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sound decision.” That’s the 

General Accounting Office’s 

verdict on the plan to move 
Postal Service Training and Devel- 
opment Institute headquarters 
from Bethesda to Potomac, MD, six 
miles northwest of Washington, 
DC. All training and conference 
activities now conducted in Bethes- 
da and at the Philadelphia field 
center will be moved to the Poto- 
mac site. 

Established in 1968, PST&DI di- 

rects the nationwide training pro- 
gram for postal employees. Its most 
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dormitory building. 








extensive course offerings are in 
the Management Action Series 
geared to newly appointed man- 
agers and supervisors. Enrollment 
in this program, which culminates 
in a three-week session at PST&DI 
headquarters, has more than tripled 
in the last five years, passing the 
6,000-person mark last year. 
Other training programs that 
will move with the institute to 
2 Potomac include the series for 
PCES and Inspection Service em- 
ployees, and specialized courses in 


subjects such as equal employment 
opportunity, data center opera- 
tions, and safety. 

PST&DI’s new home in Potomac 
provides a self-contained environ- 
ment for training and conferences, 
including housing and recreational 
facilities for after-work hours. Cost 
and accessibility were important 
factors in the decision to purchase 
the 83-acre tract that formerly 
housed the Sisters of Mercy’s na- 
tional headquarters and St. Maurice 








school. 

The GAO noted that purchasing 
the Potomac site was the most eco- 
nomical of the available alterna- 
tives. It would have cost $30 
million more to move PST&DI to 
another nearby site in Ft. Belvoir, 
VA. Moreover, the Potomac loca- 
tion puts 40% of all postal em- 
ployees within a 500-mile radius, 
72% of postal employees within 
a 100-mile radius. © 





| Mary Gordon, supervisor of mails in Chicago, IL, 
talks over the events of the day with classmates 


Classes finished for the day, students 
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CONTESTS 


Sweepstakes pay off for the Postal Service 


ach night for the past 10 years, 

Lorene Clifton, a 50-year- 

old superintendent of postal 
operations in Owasso, OK, has 
spent two hours filling out sweep- 
stakes entries with her husband, 
Carlos. 

Last year, she hit it big for the 
first time. She won first prize out of 
150,000 entries in Ragu Foods Inc.’s 
national sweepstakes. She wona 
1980 Fiat automobile and a check 
for $800 to buy Italian groceries. 

Previously, Clifton had won 
nothing more than tennis head- 
bands and crates of candy in other 
contests. 

Entering contests and sweep- 
stakes is a national pastime for 
millions of Americans, and the 400 
to 500 major contests annually 
mean millions of dollars in First- 
and third-class mail revenues for 
the Postal Service. 


There’s the biggest of them all, 
of course, the semi-annual Publish- 
er’s Clearing House mailings (in 
January and July) that alone mean 
hundreds of millions of pieces for 
the post office. The mailings are so 
large that months of preparation, 
with Publisher’s people working 
closely with postal officials, are 
necessary. 

“Before each of the mailings, a 
group of our managers does a whis- 
tle-stop tour to meet with postal 
people in each postal region,” says 
Joseph Kelleher, vice president of 
operations for Publisher’s. “We get 
excellent cooperation and support. 

“We deal with Customer 
Services people. I never cease to 
be amazed at how business-like 
postal officials’ attitudes are toward 
the mail business.” 

Two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the sweepstakes mail is presorted 


Anyone can enter, but... 


L ike anything else, there are rules 
to follow when you enter a con- 
test or sweepstakes. “Contest News- 
Letter” has prepared guidelines for 
entering, and we're reprinting a few 
of those suggestions. 

According to the publication the 
most important guideline is: FOLLOW 
THE RULES. 

Keep in mind, too, that judging 
agencies are like people. They have 
different personalities. Some agencies 
are stricter in rule interpretation than 
others. But no matter, if you follow 
the rules your entry will not be dis- 
qualified. 

If the rules say to use a 3x5-in. card, 
use one. When the rules say 3x5-in. 


paper, you may use a card or paper. 
After all, a card is paper. The card 
or paper should be white and unlined. 

When the rules say “print” or 
“hand-print,” you may use block 
letters or you may use caps and lower 
case letters. When the rules say “hand 
written,” we recommend you hand 
print. After all, printing is a form of 
writing and it is one of the easier 
forms of writing to read. 

Do not type your entries unless typ- 
ing is specifically mentioned in the 
rules. 

Do not use a photocopied entry 
form unless the rules specifically 
mention that a photocopy is permitted. 
Most judges will not accept mechani- 


to carrier routes. “Presorting has 
been a boon for us,” adds Kelleher. 
“It’s saved us a great deal of 
money.” 

Reader's Digest is another major 
sweeps mailer. And Coleman W. 
Hoyt, vice president-distribution 
for the Pleasantville, NY, pub- 
lisher, says that the magazine’s 
mailings are “a classic example of 
close cooperation. You (the post 
office) are involved with us at least 
six months before a major mailing, 
and you’ve earned our praise.” 

One of the largest advertising/ 
sweepstakes judging agencies that 
conducts sweeps for different 
companies is Ventura Associates 
Inc. in New York City. And 
Ventura has been instrumental in 
changing the face of one small 
Midwest town because of its 
mailing volume. 

Jeffrey Feinman, Ventura’s 


cally reproduced entries. 

Do not staple, clip, tape, or other- 
wise attach your entries and proof of 
purchase (or 3x5-in. paper) together 
unless the rules specifically state that 
you should. Put the entry and qualifier 
into the envelope loose. A qualifier is 
anything required to be sent with 
your entry, such as proof of purchase, 
label or box top. 

The time between the close of a 
contest or sweepstakes and the noti- 
fication of winners varies greatly from 
a week to several months. The average 
time is two to four months. And, if 
you win, allow several months to 
receive the prize. @ 
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president, estimates that nationally 
hundreds of millions of contest 

and sweeps mail pieces go through 
the mailstream each year. Exact 
figures are difficult to determine 
largely because mailers regard this 
information as proprietary. 

The prime time for contest/ 
sweeps mailings is Christmas Week 
when 60% to 70% of sweeps mail 
goes out; mid-year is second. 

There are all types of contests 
that appeal to people. Paul 
Turnbull, a letter carrier in Rich- 
ardson, TX, earlier this year earned 
a screen test and a short speaking 
part in an episode of television’s 
“Love Boat” when he won a Mont- 
gomery Ward Auto Club Stairway 
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to Stardom Sweepstakes. 

There are even publications 
that cater to contest/sweeps 
enthusiasts. One of the most 
successful is “Contest News-Let- 
ter,” a 12-page monthly published 
by Roger and Carolyn Tyndall 
of Fernandina Beach, FL. Carolyn, 
a former part-time flexible clerk 
at the Fernandina Beach Post 
Office, quit her job a few years ago 
to devote full time to the news- 
letter, which has a paid circulation 
of more than 100,000. 

“We provide an advisory 
service,” says her husband. The 
Tyndalls seem to take some of their 
own advice, for they have won 
12 trips to such exotic places 


And the winner is...IRS 


hen you win a contest ora 
sweepstakes, can the tax man be 
far behind? The following is reprinted 
from “Contest News-Letter,” pub- 
lished monthly by Tyndall Publish- 
ing Ltd., Inc. 

The Federal Tax Code states that 
prizes and awards represent taxable 
income. Section 74 of the code reads, 
“... Gross income includes amounts 
received as prizes and awards.” 

The regulations also state, “If the 
prize or award is not made in money 
but is made in goods or services, the 
fair market value of the goods or 
services is the amount to be included 
in income.” 


What is “fair market value’? It’s 
defined “as the price at which the 
property would change hands between 
a willing buyer and a willing seller, 
neither being under any compulsion 
to buy or sell.” In other words, it’s 
whatever you could sell an item for as 
compared to the retail price of that 
item. 

The tax code is rather clear on how 
to report prizes and awards on your 
federal income tax return. However, 
when we try to determine what deduc- 
tions are allowed, we get into a gray 
area. The tax law allows deductions 
that are “ordinary and necessary.” 
Trying to define what is “ordinary 


as Tahiti and Switzerland. 

“We promote contesting as a 
hobby,” adds Roger. “The most 
successful entrants seem to be 
retired people who have time to 
work on contests and sweeps 
daily.” 

The Tyndalls are offering a 
sample copy of their newsletter to 
postal employees who write to 
them at Contest News-Letter, P. O. 
Box 1059, Fernandina Beach, 

FL 32054. 

They ask that you include a 
No. 10 self-addressed and stamped 
envelope with the request. 

As for Lorene Clifton, the Raga 
Foodstakes winner, she continues 
to enter contests. “I win two or 
three little ones every week. Just 
last week, I won a $25 coupon from 
Alpo Dog Food.” She doesn’t have 
a dog, but she was able to buy 
other products with her prize. # 


and necessary” can be highly sub- 
jective and open to interpretation. 

If you have cash and/or prizes to 
report on your income tax return, we 
suggest you deduct all your expenses 
related to it. If you have no prizes or 
awards to report, you have no deduc- 
tions to declare. The deductible ex- 
penses may include (but are not lim- 
ited to) postage, pens, envelopes, 3x5- 
in. cards, paper clips, staples, rubber 
stamps, “Contest News-Letter” sub- 
scription, etc. If you have substantial 
prizes to report, or if you have a ques- 
tion about federal or state income 
taxes, we recommend that you see a 
certified public accountant. © 











- Send your entries to Lowell, IN ---------- 


ne week we had to use 200 clerk 


hours. That’s unheard of here,”’ 
says Lowell, IN, Postmaster Ognjan 
Virijevich. Virijevich and his staff of 
18 have had to deal with a hefty 
increase in mail volume in Lowell ever 
since a firm that handles contest mail- 
ings set up shop there about a year 
ago. 

The company, Ventura Associates 
Inc., based in New York City, rents 
caller service boxes to receive entries 
to contests sponsored by several 
companies. Virijevich says that since 
Ventura’s arrival, Lowell's mail vol- 
ume has increased by about 29% to 
more than 370,000 pieces a month. 

“They came and asked us if we 
would have any problems with han- 
dling their mail and we said no, not 
at all,” says Virijevich, who has been 


postmaster of Lowell for a year-and- 
a-half. Lowell is an associate offic 

of the Gary, IN, Management Sec- 
tional Center. “It’s worked out fairly 
well so far,” he says. 

Lowell employees must separate the 
contest entries from residential and 
business mail to be delivered each 
day. Ventura’s mail is then sorted in- 
to 79 boxes. 

Virijevich notes that a particularly 
popular contest can cause volume to 
jump drastically. Last Christmas a 
promotion for Home Box Office, a 
cable television company, brought in 
300,000 pieces of mail in one week. 


Ventura’s president has already in- 
formed the postmaster that another 
such contest is planned that is ex- 
pected to generate 500,000 pieces of 
mail during a one-month period. 

In addition, the post office will be- 
gin handling bulk mailings from Ven- 
tura for promotional give-aways. The 
first will be a mailing of free luggage 
tags from Trans World Airlines. 

Virijevich says that residents of 
Lowell, for the most part, are not 
aware that their post office is on the 
receiving end of millions of pieces of 
mail each year from hopeful contest 
entrants, mainly because the change 
has not disrupted service to the popu- 
lation of 8,000. 

“We're handling it pretty well,” he 
says. @ 

—Ralph Stewart 
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ONE DOLLAR 


The $3 Million Weekend 


riday, Jan. 16, 1981, the Postal mining which one best suits your 
Service invested $2,105,200,- 


000 in U.S. Treasury bills and 
notes at 19.5% interest. By Mon- 
day morning, Jan. 19, that invest- 
ment had earned $3,374,000. 

Putting money to work for the 
Postal Service is part of a sophisti- 
cated money management system 
the treasurer’s office in Headquar- 
ters directs. 


During fiscal year 1980, for 
instance, Treasurer James Glassco 
Jr. and his staff invested postal 
funds so wisely that USPS earned 
$499.6 million. “Each dollar the 
Postal Service earns through invest- 
ing,” Glassco says, “helps us keep 
postage rates down for our cus- 
tomers.” 

Investments for the first six 
accounting periods of FY 81 have 
netted USPS $252.9 million. 

And the Postal Service, because 
of this money-making activity, 
continues to rank No. 1 among 21 
comparable outside money market 
funds—such as Union Cash Man- 
agement and Merrill Lynch Ready 
Asset, No. 2 and 3, respectively, in 
1980—in investment yield per- 
formance. This investment yield 
performance was 12.75% in 1980 
and it is running 14.53% this year. 


Glassco agrees that earning in- 
vestment income may appear con- 
fusing to the average person. For 
one thing, there are many invest- 
ment choices. For another, deter- 


needs can be bewildering. 

“Go to a bank, a savings and 
loan, or to your credit union and 
ask what they are offering,” he 
suggests. “The earnings you will 
receive are really a function of how 
long you are willing to leave your 
money in a particular type of in- 
vestment.” 

As for the Postal Service, its in- 
vestments policy results from the 
Postal Reorganization Act, for by 
law USPS is required to get the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury’s permission 
regarding the kinds of investments 
we can make. “We can’t invest in 
certificates of deposit, money mar- 
ket certificates, or stocks and 
bonds. We only have clearance to 
buy Treasury bills and notes,” 
Glassco adds. 

But even this limited investment 
capability is vastly different from 
what we could and could not do 
under the old Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

“Under the P.O.D.,” says 
Glassco, “the postmaster in each 
post office made a deposit in a local 
bank. We had more than 100,000 
bank accounts. The banks then sent 
the checks in to the Federal Reserve 
periodically. Some postmasters 
even had multiple accounts—one 
for philatelic sales, one for money 
orders, and so on. 

“We received no interest on this 
money, and it took an average of 
nine days to transfer funds into 


a form that we could draw upon to 
pay our bills.” 


Today, we follow a complicated 
path through the national mone- 
tary system, but the rewards are 
enormous. 

“Every dollar we take in is im- 
portant to us,” Glassco adds. “That 
little bit of extra cash a window 
clerk may be tempted to leave in 
his or her drawer cannot be left 
there.” 

USPS’ procedures involve post- 
masters depositing funds each 
business day to approximately 
10,000 bank accounts and calling 
in the transaction to a national 
data collection service. 

The collection service gets 
nearly 6,000 calls daily and elec- 
tronically transmits the informa- 
tion received to 11 concentration 
banks as well as to the St. Louis 
Postal Data Center. Each concen- 
tration bank, dealing through an 
automated clearing house, clears 
the postal funds through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

“The result is,” says Glassco, 
“we can put our money to work 
about two days, or 48 hours, after 
its initial receipt by a local post 
office.” 

The short-term investments the 
Postal Service uses allow USPS to 
have money available to pay bills, 
including more than $550 million 
every other Friday to meet the pay- 
roll. # 





Postal inspectors break a case involving NYC employees = 


telephone call to a fraud hotline 

the General Accounting Office 
maintains. The caller said some su- 
pervisors and carriers at the Mur- 
tay Hill Station in New York City 
were involved in a conspiracy, ac- 
cepting bribes from businesses in 
the area to ensure them delivery of 
their mail by 8 a.m. each day. 

The tip came in November 1979. 
The Postal Inspection Service 
sprang into action, and James J. 
Rowan Jr. of the New York office 
took charge of the investigation. 

“At times, a team of 10 or 12 was 
involved,” Rowan says “There was 
a lot of leg work. We talked to 
officials of about 75 companies be- 
lieved to be among those who paid 
anywhere up to $25 a week to have 
their mail delivered early. There 
were a lot of stakeouts.”’ 

The hard, painstaking detective 
work began paying off in February 
1980 when inspectors made their 
first arrest. Five additional arrests 
have been made and still more are 
on tap as the investigation con- 
tinues, says Rowan. 
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The first big break came when 
the Grand Jury indicted Robert 
Handelsman, a letter carrier, on 
nine counts: 

1. For “asking, demand, exact- 
ing, soliciting, seeking, accepting, 
receiving .. .” approximately $10 
every two weeks from Revere Cop- 
per and Brass Inc. 

2. $5 every week from Tatham, 
Laird & Kudner Advertising Co. 

3. $20 every four months from 
Simon’s Wholesale Hardware Dis- 
tributors. 

4. $5 every week from A. J. 
Schneierson & Son Inc. 

5. $5 every week from Dreyer 
and Traub. 

6. $25 every week from E. Gluck 
Corp. 

7. $20 three to six times a year 
from Ansel Productions Inc. 

8. $5 every month from West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co. 

9. $10 every week from Felix 
Lilienthal & Co. 

Representatives of the nine com- 
panies testified at Handelsman’s 
trial that he had solicited or re- 


ceived cash payments for preferen- 
tial delivery services. Half way 
through the trial, the 37-year postal 
veteran pleaded guilty. 

“Handelsman’s conviction broke 
the logjam on the case, it seems,” 
says Rowan. Five other postal 
employees were arrested and either 
pled guilty to charges or were 
found guilty after a jury trial. 
Three were postal supervisors. 
They face a maximum of 
five years in prison and possible 
$10,000 to $20,000 fines. 

“Conspiracy and bribery com- 
bined can result in up to $15,000 in 
fines and/or three years in jail upon 
conviction,” Rowan says “Postal 
employees are public employees, 
and when they take money under 
these circumstances they are sub- 
ject to prosecution under the U.S. 
Code of laws. Even retirees are not 
immune. Two of the people who 
were convicted are retired and live 
in Florida.” 

While they cannot, under Civil 
Service regulations, lose their re- 
tirement benefits, Rowan adds, 
they can be prosecuted for alleged 
crimes committed while employed 
and, if convicted, pay whatever 
penalty the court metes out. # 
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(Editor's note: Postal families are not 
unique. But we wanted to share this 
“family tree” sent to us by Juanita 
Casara Blake of Canovanas, Puerto 
Rico, in which she traces four gen- 
erations—and 149 years—of postal 
service.) 

















ontracts totaling more than $188 million have been 
awarded to Pitney Bowes and the Burroughs Corp. 
for production of 252 optical character reading channel 
sorters, as part of the first phase of an automation pro- 
gram the Board of Governors approved last year. Sys- 
tems to be provided by the two companies will read the 
ZIP Coded address on letter mail, along with the city 
and state, verify their correctness, and sort the letters 
to appropriate destination bins. The Burroughs machines 
will be produced in Paoli, PA, and the Pitney Bowes equip- 
ment in Danbury, CT, under licensing agreements the 
companies have with two foreign firms. Pitney Bowes 
has such an agreement with Elettronica San Giorgio, 
S.P.A. (Elsag) of Italy and Burroughs with Nippon Electric 
Co. Ltd. of Tokyo, Japan. Bar code readers will be con- 
tracted for at a later date and will be deployed along with 
the optical character readers. 


t's good to see that some things don't change. Six 

years later, and the Glen Echo, MD, Post Office 
(‘‘Where every day is Christmas,’’ Posta/ Life Nov.-Dec. 
1975) is still packing in wildly appreciative fans. Writes 
Robert Cochran in a May 19 Washington Post article: 
‘Whenever | can, | use the Glen Echo Post Office. 
Although a five-mile trip from my house, it’s the connois- 
seur's post office in the metropolitan area, with the most 
competent professional staff maybe in the United States. 
Mailing there is fun.’’ Postmaster Jeri DePaolis, a former 
clerk at the office, and her staff of two full-timers and 
three part-time flexibles decorate the office for every holi- 
day and provide patient help for philatelists and people 
with mailing problems. The extra courtesies they provide 
have been a hallmark of Glen Echo for nearly 20 years. 
That's when former postmaster, Irene Cannon, established 
the motto: ‘‘We call it $ervice—because it pays.” 


he General Accounting Office, in a report to Congress, 

gave USPS high marks recently for improving facilities 
and mechanizing, citing the Service’s capital investment 
program. GAO studied 24 organizations, including sev- 
eral federal agencies, and the report said the Postal 


Service has “the most desirable planning, budgeting, and 
control features that could be readily adopted by other 
federal agencies.’’ GAO added that the USPS capital 
investment program has led to significantly better working 
conditions for employees and marked increases in pro- 
ductivity. ‘‘When the old Post Office Dept. became the 
Postal Service in 1971,” the report explained, ‘thousands 
of post offices needed modernizing. During the next three 
years, the Service instituted a program to improve working 
conditions that has been dramatically successful.’’ More 
than 22,000 projects costing $260 million were involved. 


he Board of Governors has approved spending $70.8 

million for 166 flat sorting machines to be installed in 
97 mail processing facilities beginning in late 1982. Esti- 
mated annual savings for the first full year of implementa- 
tion, fiscal 1984, is $70.3 million. Each machine, which 
can process up to 10,000 flats an hour (at least twice as 
many as manual sorting methods allow), will have a crew 
of four operators, two sweepers and a loader. USPS 
tested the flat sorter in Columbus, OH, and is currently 
using the machine in Philadelphia, New York, Columbus, 
Miami, Los Angeles, and North Suburban, IL. It is the 
Postal Service's intention to require that the new ma- 
chinery be procured and manufactured in the United 
States. 


he more things change, the more they remain the 

same. That's the feeling one gets when reading the 
June 1917 Popular Science Monthly article, ‘‘Sorting Mail 
with a Typewriter."’ It discusses ‘‘a new mechanical sort- 
ing and distributing system in the Chicago Post Office. It 
is a device by which letters to all parts of the globe are 
separated into 256 different divisions. ... Two taps on the 
typewriter keyboard, and the letters are on their way."’ 
Here's how the machine worked: ‘‘An endless chain 
conveyer travels horizontally around two drums, at the 
left of the operator. This endless belt carries a series of 
metal pigeonholes below a smaller number of large 
containers known as ‘buckets,’ which are the first destina- 
tions of the sorted letters. At the bottom of each bucket 
are four small rods projecting downward. Each of these 
rods works independently of the others, and is capable of 
four different positions. Thus we find 256 possible combi- 
nations.'’ One operator could use the machine at a time, 
and because 1917 was long before the 5-digit ZIP Code 
came along, the keyboard consisted of 256 keys that 
corresponded with the 256 combinations on the rods. 





DISABLED 
DOESN'T 
MEAN 
UNABLE 


om Parks wasn’t sure he could 
do it. Neither were fellow em- 
ployees. 

But Parks has shown himself and 
demonstrated to others that he can. 
Parks, a 28-year-old part-time 

flexible letter sorting machine 
operator in the Saginaw, MI, Post 
Office, is handicapped. He lost both 
of his legs above the knee when 

he stepped on a land mine in Viet- 
nam 10 years ago, and he now uses 
a wheelchair to get around. 

“I lost two friends the day I lost 
my legs,” he says. “That really 
wore on me. I carried a lot of hatred 
because of that.” 

He also resented people being 
“over-nice” to him. “I felt like a 
piece of explosive in a box ready 
to explode,” he said. 

Parks began to drink heavily and 
his first marriage ended in divorce. 
Slowly, however, he began to 
piece his life back together. “Some- 

how, I realized my life was not at 
an end because I had lost my legs.” 

Parks got help from the Saginaw 
Valley Rehabilitation Center, and 
then in March 1980 he went to 
work at the post office. It was the 
first time he had ever had a civilian 
job. 

“The program at the SVRC gave 
me a pretty good idea of what it 
was going to be like to go to work,” 
Parks recalls. “But the basic idea 
of working and then actually work- 
ing wasn’t all that easy. It was far 
more difficult than I had imagined. 

“When I was at the SVRC, I 
could control my own production 
rate when I worked on something. 
However, when I came to the post 
office it was a big change. 

“But what really helped me to 
adjust was the fact that postal 
supervisors left me pretty much to 
myself, and I was surprised.” 

Irene Mannie, tour superintend- 
ent of mails, adds that she and 
others would make certain that 
everything was all right. 

“Sometimes we would ask him, 
‘Can you do this?’ or, ‘Can you 


@ work so and so?’ He would tell us, 


‘Don’t do me any favors. I want 


to do the same thing everyone else 
is doing.’ ” 

Ken Louks, supervisor of multi- 
position letter sorting machines, 
says that Parks is an excellent 
worker. “But when he first came 
here all of us had some doubts 
about what he could do and 
wouldn’t be able to do. 

“We were wondering if he 
would be able to sweep the ma- 
chines. Would he be able to load? 
How was he going to be able to 
reach the top of the bins on the 
case? How was he going to get that 
wheelchair through the aisles? We 
had all these questions.” 

Parks’ actions dispelled them. 
“He sweeps the top bins on the 
LSMs and sweeps them very well,” 

says Louks. “He loads ledges as 
well as any other ledge loader. 
There’s nothing so far that he has 
not been able to do.” 

Mannie agrees. “I think he’s one 
of the best things that has ever 
happened to the Saginaw Post 
Office. He’s an inspiration to a lot 
of employees. The post office bene- 
fits from just having him here.” 

It wasn’t like that in the begin- 
ning. Mannie says that some of the 
supervisors were leery of assigning 
him to certain jobs. But Parks’ 
attitude about his job and the way 
he does it changed their minds. 

“He came on with a go-get-it 
attitude,” says Louks. “He wasn’t 
going to let anything slow him 
down.” 

Parks’ second wife, Tina, says 
that the post office has given her 
husband a sense of self-worth. 

“The post office has been good to 
me,” Parks says. “They gave mea 
job when I had applications in 
almost every place in the tri- 
county area.” 

Outside of his job, Parks main- 
tains his enthusiasm for sports. He 
fishes, hunts, bowls, shoots pool, 
plays golf and basketball, is in- 
volved in archery, and lifts weights 
and swims. 

“I can’t run a mile or play foot- 
ball,” he adds, “but otherwise, 

I’m not handicapped.” ® 
—Alan E. Miller 

















ohn Riley, a Portland, ME, tour 

3 distribution clerk, reaches 
for the stars—and the sun and the 
moon. 

Riley is an amateur astronomer 
whose favorite pastime is chasing 
eclipses of the sun around the 
world. 

He’s been to Australia, in 1974; 
Manitoba, Canada, 1979; and Tan- 
zania in East Africa, 1980, toting 
his telescope and looking at 
eclipses. ‘‘l enjoy traveling,” says 
Riley, ‘‘and during a total eclipse 
you can see certain features of the 
sun you can't see otherwise.” 

Riley, who is 26 and single, 
became interested in astronomy 
as a teen-ager, and he finds his 
postal job affords him the leave 
opportunities and finances neces- 
sary to allow him to pursue his 
hobby. 

‘Right now,” he says, ‘I'm re- 
searching the building of a tele- 
scope, and | may do this project 
with some other people in the 
Portland Post Office who are also 
interested in astronomy.”’ 

The proposed telescope, he 
adds, would allow him to look into 
the ‘‘deep sky’’—seeing remote 
and faint objects in the heavens. @ 








John Riley 


he first time Ildefonso Lauron 
tried to play a flute he blew 
on it a few times and put it down 
quickly. ‘It gave me a headache!” 
he says. That was back in the '50s 
when he was an economics stu- 
dent at the University of the Philip- 
pines. 
Now, at 40, Lauron is a noted 
flutist who practices at least four 
hours a day, teaches 13 pupils a 


Ildefonso Lauron 

















week and performs at concerts 
and on TV programs. He also 
operates an LSM/ZMT console 
from 6 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. at 
Boston's General Mail Facility. 

Last fall his fellow workers had 
an opportunity to hear him play a 
solo concert at Boston's Jordan 
Hall. And they hope to hear him 
again this summer, this time with 
the Boston Pops Orchestra. The 
GMF'’s Social & Recreation Asso- 
ciation plans to co-sponsor a per- 
formance at Symphony Hall. 

It was the Boston Pops, inci- 
dentally, that caused Lauron to 
change his opinion of the flute. 

In 1958 the orchestra stopped at 
Manila, on tour. As he sat in the 
audience, the high, bright sounds 
of the solo flute touched the young 
man’s emotions. ‘‘l realized | was 
crying,” he says. “Tears were 
running down my face.”’ After the 
performance, he rushed backstage 
to the principal flutist, James Pap- 
poutsakis. ‘He was very under- 
standing,” say Lauron, “and 
suggested | try his instrument. 
Then, he told me | had the ability 
to learn to play it."’ He joined 

the Postal Service in April 1980. 

‘My postal job gives security 
for my wife and two children; music 
is my pleasure,”’ says Lauron. @ 


hen Kenneth Crick, a distribu- 

tion clerk in the Globe, AZ, 
Post Office, puts on his top hat and 
tails, he’s not going to a formal 
party. Instead, Crick is getting 
ready to go to work—as a chimney 
sweep. 

A postal employee since 1973, 
Crick cleans chimneys part time. 

‘| felt that | wanted to get into a 
business that would be different 
and offer a service to the people 
in my area,”’ Crick says, explaining 
why he chose the chimney sweep 
profession. 

“During my search for such a 
business, | found an ad in a na- 
tional magazine about becoming 























Kenneth Crick 


a chimney sweep. | thought about 
it, called the toll-free number and 
requested the information. Statis- 
tics such as the fact that there were 
40,000 reported chimney fires in 
1976 with an estimated property 
damage ioss of $23 million helped 
considerably in my decision.” 

Another element was the fact 
that there are about 25 million 
chimneys in the United States, and 
1.5 million are added each year. 

‘| talked to people locally and did 
some chimney counting in the area 
before | made the initial invest- 
ment.” 

Crick has been in business 
about 18 months. “‘It’s hard work, 
but very enjoyable.” 

For those postal employees who 
have a wood-burning stove or fire- 
place, Crick suggests you burn 
well-seasoned hard wood and 
have a yearly inspection of your 
wood-burning facility. @ 





hat’s a non-smoker like 
Marvin Novak doing with 
150,000 matchbooks? 

His wife says, “I guess collect- 
ing them keeps him out of trouble, 
but it’s frustrating to be surrounded 
by matchbooks and you can't find 
a match.”’ Novak removes the 
matches from their covers before 
storage to conserve space and to 
keep from having a fire hazard. 

And even if he has a match, he 
won't give you a light. “A match- 
book loses its value as soon as a 
match mars the scratch strip,”’ he 
says. 

A clerk at the Stevens Point, WI, 
Post Office, Novak started collect- 
ing matchbooks nine years ago as 
a pastime and to keep in contact 
with people. Instead of specializ- 
ing, he collects all kinds. He has 
one from a Holiday Inn in Japan, 
one from a pizza parlor shaped 
like a pizza and a box of matches 





Marvin Novak 


from the Kennedy Center in Wash- 
ington. & 
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TERS 
When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Empl 's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personnel office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life. 
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